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ABSTRACT 

According to a 1994 survey of higher education 
administrators and state politicians, the following are perceived as 
the biggest problems facing American higher education in the next 
millennium: meeting increased demands at a time of decreased 
resources; increasing or maintaining access; using technology more 
efficiently; and sharing resources across state lines so that 
colleges and universities will not need to be all things to all 
people. Successful distance programs can increase access to 
education, provide valuable service to adult learners, and make 
excellent use of technology. Unf orunately , few institutions initiate 
distance education programs to reap those benefits. Academic 
departments have no strong mandate and few incentives to adjust their 
curriculum and instruction to fit distance education beyond cursory 
cooperation. Some institutions are failing to tailor their distance 
education programs to the needs of adult learners, and others are 
initiating such programs primarily to solve their budget problems. 
Education leaders who, however covertly, consider distance education 
programs the poor stepchild of higher education send tacit messages 
that off-campus programs and students are inferior. Those messages in 
turn militate against curricular and instructional adaptations for 
distance education^nd limit the amount of support for the human 
infrastructure needed to make distance programs work. (MN) 
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A FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM WITH DISTANCE PROGRAMS 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
The Seduction 

Many people are enchanted now with distance echieation bnt there arc 
vexing cliaiienges facing educators who get into it. These include providing 
efficient scivice and support lo students off campus, adjusting insinictional 
methods to fit a new dclivcty mode, creating curriculum and programs of study 
that appeal to prospective learners, establishing local contacts to help run the 
programs, maintaining an infrastructure to manage programs off campus, 
earning credibility among traditional academics, and maintaining education 
quality. Ail of these challenges relate to the human connections in distance 
programs. State of the art technology- cannot make an off campus program 
sucecssfui: a well planned initiative will fail without suiTicient human support. 
This is a simple concept for institutions doing, say. iniclcar research yet 
attrition in off campus programs is high and faihnc is connnon. So what s the 
problem'.-' 

in 1994, a sun^ey was made (Basom & Sherritt) of higher education 
adminisiraiors and state politicians to determine what the\- perceived to be the 
major problems facing American higher education in the next Millennium. 
Following arc the four most often sited responses: 

! . Meeting increased demands at a time of dcrrc;..vicd resources: 

2. Increasing or maintaining access: 

3. I'sing technology more efficicnlly, 

4. Sharing resources across stale lines .so that colleges and 
miivcrsitics won't have to be all thiruis lo ali pooplc. 
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Distance programs promise to address all ol these issues. Coiisecincntly. the 
dislanee edueatioii bandwagon seduces seriously stressed higher education 
decision makers looking lor solutions to overwhelming problems. 

A Horse Driven Cart 
Successful distance programs can increase access to education, provide 
valuable sciviee to adult learners, make excellent use of tcchnologv-, 
support education networks across state lines, and meet a vcty real education 
need. Unfortunately, few institutions go into distance programs to reap these 
benefits. Most view distance programs as a way to compete with otiicr 
institutions for scarce human resources and, therefore, mitigate their pressing 
economic problems. In short, q[f campus programs are used to make money for 
on campus programs, it s a horse driven cart. Distance programs arc expected 
to support traditional programs and, indirectly, constituents off campus. A 
better approach would be to provide distance education for the direct benefit of 
off campus learners with the possibility of reaping some profit for campus 
operations. Tliis subtle difference relegates distance programs lo an inferior 
status and generates problems. 

The Problems 

■ Many higher education decision makers \iew distance programs as 
second rate, a necessary but deficient form of education. 

■ This attitude pcn^ndcs academic departments which ha\-c no 
strong mandale lo adjust their currieulum and inslruelioii to 
lit distance learning beyond cursory cooperation. In fact, 
there arc lew rewards, reinirc and promotion usually does not 
recognize cxcrllcnl oH Campus teaching which , in taci. 
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lakes valuable time away from research agendas. This, 
ill Uirn, wins no kudos for aeademie departments whieh 
eomniit resou^oes to distanee programs that eould be 
used to bolster publieations (hcnee reputation), eovcr 
elasses on eampus, and seeure grants. In faet, there 
is little reason beyond increasing student ruimbers 
for aeademie departments to support distance programs. 
A 1992 study (Caffarella et al) found that off campus 
instructors arc a demoralized bunch, perceiving poor 
working conditions, isolation, personal and professional 
deprivation. 

The hidden agendas hint that, while neccssaty in these 
stressful economic times, distance education is not a 
viable alternative to traditional models and, therefore, 
should be given only those resources neccssarj^ to make 
it riui. Real conunitment is lacking. 

When resources aren't pro\aded to do a good job. distance 
programs suffer. Usually, the deficiency is in the human 
inirasiruclurc needed to support students, 
administer programs, and train instructors and staff. 
As Cherc and Gibson(1995) wrote: "It is sometimes easier 
to got a niillion dollars to lund a now tcchnologV' system 
than it is lo get 8100,000 a year to mahitaui the 
human inlmstructurc. You can't have one without the 
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other" (p. 15). YcL lUciny institutions iry. For whatever 
reasons, higlier education administrators and politicians 
understand the need lor teehnolog>^ But, lacking the heart 
for distance education, they cannot bring themselves to 
support it with adequate personnel simple supplies, 
and a reasonable opcrciling budget. 
■ Adult learners are education consumers less likely than 

their traditional counterparts to accommodate inefficiency, 

abstruse curriculum, and teacher centered instruction. They are 

frustrated by institutions that promise the moon but can't deliver 

convenient registration procedures. They are intolerant of 

education models whicii treat them like dependent second 

class students instead of a valued part of the learning 

community. When offered curriculum and instruction 

better suited for eighteen year old students, they drop out. Howev^cr, 

without a fundamental paradigm shift, many colleges and universities 

continue to think of distance learners as less teachable and enjoyable 

than traditional aged students and off campus programs 

as new venues lor traditional academic programs rather than 

opportunities for change. 



The Right Direction for the Wrong Reason 
Distance education is a bandwagon with lots of riders and more Jump on 
cveiy day. Properly aj)j)r()nchc(i, off campus programs, however delivered, c^an 
enrich institutions and provide^ a valual)lc education seivice lo iion- 
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traditional learners. However, some institutions are getting into distance 
programming for the wrong reasons, primarily to solve budget problems, 
without fundamentally ehanging the way they do business. Tliere is no 
evidenee that distance programs tacked onto traditional two and four year 
colleges and universities are a panacea for ubiquitous money problems. There 
is nonetheless a pervasive belief among education decision makers that 
distance programs are a cash cow and, if they don t get their share, some other 
institution will. 

Education leaders who, liowever covertly, believe that distance programs 
are the poor stepchild of higher education, send a tacit message to others that 
off campus programs and students are inferior. This militates against 
curricular and instructional adaptations for distance education and hmits the 
amount of support provided, particularly for the human infrastructure needed 
to make distance programs work. 

In sum, successful distance programs are developed, implemented, and 
evaluated as viable alternative forms of education. They are valued for their 
unique contributions; curriculum and instruction innovations arc encouraged 
and rewarded; off campus programming is an integral part of the institutional 
mission and adequate human resources are provided. 
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